KING EDWARD THE EIGHTH

impatience with the Cabinet for giving him so little
encouragement. The fact that he was invited to this
impromptu conference was one more example of King
Edward's determination to see all round the problems
that came before him.

Next day the tour was continued. At Pontypool the
King paid a surprise visit to a council house. When the
door was opened, he said to the astonished occupier,
"Good morning. May I come in ?" "Certainly, Your
Majesty," said the man. The King shook hands with
the man and his wife and then was taken to see their
two children.

In Abertillery, the King was told, there were sk
free meal centres where 1,700 children of the unemployed
were fed every day. In one year a million free meals had
been served. The King asked for particulars of unem-
ployment in the town and was told that three big mines
there had been closed for sk years. He visited one of
the free meal centres and saw for himself how much the
children were enjoying the good soup that was provided
for them.

Then he motored through the streets and was
cheered by the people, who had decorated their houses
with all kinds of bunting, however inelegant. The King
was especially interested in the instruction centres
where boys were being trained in various crafts and
girls were learning to cook. When he saw that a bottle
of carrots had been cooked "by the conservative
method," he smiled and asked Air. Arthur Jenkins, a
Socialist M.P., if he could explain what the conservative
method was. Mr. Jenkins had a ready answer. "Yes,
sir," he said, "it is the very slow method."

The people of South Wales were given heart by King
Edward's visit. Not only were they made glad by his
presence; they also felt that his tour had given them
reason to hope again for more fortunate times. They
did everything they could to make the King know that
they believed in him. In one place the King saw a large
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